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NORWICH CATHEDRAL 


Norwicu has been, from its earliest founda- 
tion, distinguished for its numerous monastic 
structures. In the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, it is stated to have contained 
twenty-five parochial churches; and in the 
time of the Conqueror, forty-three chapels 
were in the patronage of the burgesses, most 
of which were,afterwards made hial. 
During the per ge Sas a III. there were 
fifty-eight parish churches and chapels within 
the walls. Besides these, was the cathedral, 
a monastic college and chapel in the pre- 
cincts, a conventual church, and other reli- 
gious foundations; in all, amounting to 
seventy-six places of Christian worship. 

The cathedral was founded in the year 1096, 
by Herbert de Losinga, who had two years 
previously established the see of Norwich. 
Herbert de Bryce laid the second stone, when 
several of the nobility laid others, and con- 
tributed rich donations towards the structure. 
Herbert is understood to have erected the 
choir with its aisles, the transept and the 
tower; to which Ehborard, his successor, 
added the nave, with its two aisles, extend- 
ing from the ante-choiry or rood-loft, to the 
west end. The next important addition was 
the Virgin or Lady Chapel at the east end, 
which has since been demolished. In 1272, 
the fabric was much injured by fire, during 
an insurrection between the citizens and the 
monks. In 1278, the church was repaired : 
soon afterwards, however, the ¢ower, or 
steeple, appearing to have been materially 
injured by the fire, it was taken down, and 
another erected at the sole expense of Bishop 
Ralph de Walpole. The old chapter-house 
was built by the same prelate. The cloister, 
considered as a most valuable specimen of 
this kind of building, and the “ fairest in 
England,” was finished in 1430, or in the one 
hundred and thirty-third year from its com- 
mencement; and the west end of the cathe- 
dral was next rebuilt. 

In 1361, a violent hurricane blew down 
the upper part of the steeple, and did much 
injury to the choir; after which the present 
spire was built. In 1463, the church was 
much damaged by lightning, which led to 
extensive alterations and repairs, and embel- 
lishment throughout, by the generosity of 
Bishop Lyhart. Among these splendid addi- 
tions was the construction of the noble stone- 
toof of the nave, adorned with sculptured 
scenes from the Old Testament. Lyhart’s 
successor, Bishop Goldwell, beautified the 
tower, and placed a stone roof over the choir, 
with sculptures from the New Testament, 
thus ‘completing the design which Lyhart 
had begun. _ He also fitted up the choir and 
its chapels, and covered the whole vaulting 
with lead. In 1509, the aisles of the tran- 
septs having been injured by fire, were 
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repaired by Bishop Nix, and covered with 
stone roofing, by which means the whole 
roof was nearly made uniform. At the Dis- 
solution, much curious work was destroyed in 
the cathedral, and many valuables removed. 
In 1601, part of the spire was again struck 
by lightning, but soon restored. Thus the 
cathedral remained till the rebellion in 1643, 
when it suffered numerous dilapidations. It 
was partially refitted at the Restoration. The 
decayed stone-work was next ce ape and 
the whole repaired and beautified on an ex. 
tensive scale, by the dean and chapter, in the 
year 1763; and again at their expense in 
1807. 

The architecture of this noble pile is chiefly 
of the Norman style, with the semicircular 
arch and large short column ; which are con. 
siderably varied in size, mouldings, and orna- 
ments throughout the structure. The plan 
displays a nave, with side aisles ; a transept, 
a choir, with semicircular east end, and an 
aisle surrounding it. The extreme length of 
the church from east to west, is 411 feet; of 
the nave, from. the western dvor to the tran- 
sept, 140 feet. The extreme width of the 
latter is 191 feet ; of the nave, with aisles, 72 
feet: the cloisters form a square of 174 feet 
within the walls. The latter are enriched 
with windows or arched openin; 
with tracery; and the doorway leading from 
thence to the nave is a pointed arch, with 
four columns on each side, having corres- 
ponding archivolt mouldings, in front of 
which are seven canopied niches, with richly 
sculptured crockets and statues. 

The west front of the cathedral. displays a 
large central compartment. corresponding 
with the nave, and two lateral divisions 
corresponding with the side aisles. The 
central window is divided into nine compart- 
ments, richly subdivided by small mullions, 
Beneath is the grand entrance doorway,—a 
bold, deep, pointed arch, with its spandrils 
and side fuscia much enriched with mould- 
ings, niches, pedestals, statues, &c. Each of 
the lateral divisions is divided into three 
compartments, all of the semicircular or Nor- 
man style. At the extremities of the central 
and lateral divisions, are turrets surmounted 
with domes. 

An outline of the southern elevation and 
east end will materially aid the reader in un- 
derstanding the external character of this 
spacious fabric. The nave and aisles present 
five tiers, or stories, of windows and arcades, 
though part of the lowermost is obscured by 
one side of the cloisters, Above this is a 
series of semicircular blank arches, or arcades, 
divided into fourteen compartments, by a 
flat buttress between each; every division 
consisting of six arches. In the next tier up- 
wards, each compartment shows three semi- 
circular arches: over this is a flatly pointed 
arch window, with two mullions, in each 
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This constitutes the elevation of 


Above this is a series of arches, open and 
blank, to the upper part of the nave. The 
sides and front of the transept nearly corres- 
pond in the number and style of arches, with 
the division just described. At the intersec- 
tion of the transept with the nave and choir, 
rises a lofty tower, surmounted by a spire, 
the whole height being 315 feet. e tower 
has four stories and battlements, and is en- 
riched with arcades, columns, and tracery 
mouldings. It is an individual specimen of 
the Norman style ; but the battlements, pin- 
nacles at the angles, and the octangular spire, 
with its bold crockets on the ribs, are all of 
later date. The exterior of the choir and its 
aisles has large lofty windows, with pointed 
arches, ornamented with mullions and tracery ; 
whilst the aisles display several square-headed 
windows, divided by three mullions and tra- 
cery. These windows are curious and rare 
examples of form. Bold buttresses project 
from the upper part of the choir across and 
over the aisle. 

The interior is grand and solemn in general 
effect ; the piers, columns, arches, and mould- 
ings being in a bold and substantial style. 
But the modern fittings of the choir, or part 
for cathedral service, extending from the 
semicircular east end, across the transept, 
and to the third column in the nave, tend to 
disfigure the building; the boarded and 
painted partitions filling up the arches, and 
shutting out all general and comprehensive 
views of the noble structure.* 





BUTTON’S LETTER-BOX. 
(To the Editor.) 

Osservine in No. 655 of the Mirror, an 
D ving of Button’s letter-box, I beg to 
fair you the original is still preserved, 
and is now in the possession of Mr. C. Rich- 
adson, of Golden-square ; where also is the 
original head formerly used as a sign at the 
Shakspeare’s Head. E. W. 


THE EVENING PRAYER. 


A SINGLE star is in the skies, 
In peerless beauty watching there, 
And deep and holy quiet lies 
In all the dim, soft air; 
Through which the silvery twilight hues 
Their placid loveliness diffuse. 
And like a holy song the flowers 
Send all their perfume’s sweetness forth, 
While silver dews in noiseless showers 
Fall yeutly o'er the earth ; 
And these with balmy coolness bless 
This hour of nature's quietness. 
It is devotion's holy time ; 
And nature to the throne above 
Sends up the deep-felt prayer sublime 
Of gratitude and love : 





® We have abridged these details from the Beau- 
ties of England and Wales. By the Rev. J, Evans 
adJ. Britton, Norfolk, vol. xi, 
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That hallowed strain whose breathings pierce 
Far through the boundless universe. 
It is the hour when thought unfolds 
A pathway to yon starr'd abode, 
And the wing'd soul, aspiring holds 
Communion with its God ; 
And deems that all things God has made 
Unite, its ardent prayer to aid. 
ae do the ye ry pet Geet 
voice that s in whis: rayer, 
Even when all-hallowing quiet b Ft 
With hovering darkness there ? 
An when soft breezes sweep them by, 
They stir and whisper audibly. 
Above the dusky vales and hills 
Soft murmurs wander, sweet and low ; 
And through the dewy grass, the rills 
With song-like whisperings flow: 
And though so soft, they seem to rise 
In one sweet anthem to the skies. 
Lull’d into calm eve's skies beneath, 
Ocean has still’d its stormiest deep ; 
But still its many voices breathe 
As the hush'd babe in sleep, 
Soft, sweet, and low, but heard far more 
Than wildest storms, on every shore. 
Even from yon pies stars there seems 
To come a voice with every ray ; 
And where the noiseless dewfall seems 
Around the blossom'd spray, 
Tn fancy’s ear a whisper stirs, 
Like hymn of seraph worshippers. 
And every flower, and every leaf, 
That decks the turf, or robes the tree, 
With their low voices, soft aud brief, 
Join in the harmony, 
That soars like incense from all space, 
To the Creator’s dwelling place. 
Low bending at its mother’s feet, 
With placid eye, and features fair, 
The infant breathes in accents sweet, 
To heaven its artless prayer ; 
And guardian angels waft above, 
Those words of innocence and love. 
And where devotion’s votaries bend, 
Within their cloister’d aisles of stone, 
The vesper hymus of peace ascend, 
Till iv the rapturous tone 
Their gladden’d souls exulting rise, 
And live in dreams of Paradise. 
Earth, air, and ocean all unite 
In evening’s prayer of peace aud love, 
That pure and swiit as new-born light, 
Now wings its way above ; 
And mingles with the holy hymn 
Of heaven's own radiant cherubim. 


POMPEII. 
(From a Tourist’s Diary.) 

Anp this is Pompeii? Magnificent deso- 
lation! Before me, in solemn majesty, 
stands the Temple of the Goddess Fortune ; 
behind me lies that which was once a city, 
lifeless and motionless—a body without a 
soul, The noonday sun blazes fiercely in 
the heavens ; the world is up and stirring, 
but Aere it is still as night; not a bird, not 
a thing of life is there to break the melan- 
choly, sepulchral silence. 

Two thousand years ago, a countless multi- 
tude occupied this place, full of life, hope, 
and joy, possessing the same powers, preju- 
dices, and passions which now rule near this 
spot; nay, on this very spot, may Cicero 
have stood, surrounded by listening crowds, - 
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who have all perished, leaving little save 
these stones to tell the things that were. 
I feel awe-stricken and heartsick, and dare 
not to move, lest my own footfall should make 
more dreadful the stillness which exists. 
Whence comes this sickness, this involun- 
tary yearning of the heart? It is from 
sympathy with those who are as I must be: 
it is from innate knowledge of mine own 
evanescent nothingness. 

On a heap of rubbish at my feet lies a 
small ring, which once perhaps bedecked the 
finger of some proud Pompeian dame! that 
little worthless bauble has here lain buried, 
while twenty generations of the rich and of 
the wretched, the virtuous and the vicious, 
have passed from off the earth. That is un- 
impaired; of ¢hem there is no trace; the 
elements which composed their bodies have 
entered into other combinations and their 
original form is lost. Stay! In nature, no- 
thing is or can be destroyed; it may be 
changed by commixture in proportion and in 
appearance; it may be now as air and then 
as water; still the same particles are in 
being, and ever will be until the end. Here 
then I see consolation ; their minds, (whether 
in heaven, whether in Paradise with the 
Houri, or whether animating some other 
form upon the earth,) must also still exist; 
and those whom I have deplored are not 
dead ; they have merely changed their dwell- 
ing place. G. G. jun. 





fllanners and Customs. 


MAY DEW. 

On the first of May, Arthur’s Seat, Edin- 
burgh, presents an animated spectacle. It 
“s customary at four o’clock in the morning 
of that day, for young persons of both sexes 
to proceed to the summit of the hill, where 
they disturb the profound silence, which 
reigns during all other periods of the year, 
by music and singing, and sometimes by 
boisterous mirth; for these early risers are 
by no means forgetful of whiskey and eat- 
ables, to which they consider themselves 
entitled after their toilsome ascent. 

It is a common belief among the vulgar, 
that young maidens who are sufficiently 
courageous to ascend Arthur’s Seat on this 
occasion, and wash their faces with the dew 
on the summit, will preserve their health and 
good looks throughout the remainder of the 
year. Many a fair damsel leaves her bed 
for this purpose, and as those who arrive 
first usually exhaust all the virgin dew, the 
more tardy are often bitterly disappointed. 
Being determined, however, to have some- 
thing for their pains, they rud their faces on 
the spot where the feet of their more fortu- 
nate companions have just before danced to 
the sound of the fiddle or the bagpipe. It is 
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quite natural to suppose that numerous 
sprightly lasses return to their homes with 
faces less fair than when they set out with 
the intention of improving them. 
Edinburgh, April 14, 1834. G. W. N. 





DUDS-DAY FRIDAY AT KILMARNOCK. 

Duns-pay Frinax is called so because of its 
being the first subsequent to the term of 
Whit Sunday, and a market day on which 
the country people, chiefly servants, make 
their annual purchases of clothes. Penny 
reels used to be one of the principal amuse- 
ments upon that day, but this exhilarating 
practice has been almost totally annihilated 
within these few years. To the annual 
return of Duds-day Friday, the merchants 
of Kilmarnock look forward with fond anti- 
cipation of gain; and, in general, they are 
not disappointed, an immense deal of money 
being expended in all kinds of merchandise, 
although principally in clothing. W. G. C. 


BEATING BOUNDS. 

Tue perambulating of the boundaries of 
parishes in Rogation week is of very ancient 
origin, and is one of those old — which 
is still retained by the reformed church, 
Previous to the Reformation, these parochial 
perambulations were attended with great 
abuses, and, therefore, when processions 
were forbidden, the useful part only of them, 
was retained. It appears to have been de- 
rived from the French, for we learn from Le 
Cointe’s Ecclesiastical Annals of France, 
that Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, first order. 
ed them to be observed about the middle of 
the fifth century, upon the prospect of some 
particular calamity that threatened his diocese, 
In Gibson’s Codes of Ecclesiastical Law, we 
find, that by an injunction of Queen Eliza. 
beth, it was ordered: ‘ That the people 
shall, once a year, at the time accustomed, 
with the curate and substantial men of the 
parish, walk about the parishes as they were 
accustomed, and, at their return to church, 
make their common prayers; provided that 
the curate in the said common perambulation, 
as heretofore, in the days of Rogations, at 
certain convenient places shall admonish the 
people to give God thanks in the beholding 
of God’s benefits, for the increase and abun- 
dance of his fruits upon the face of the earth, 
with the saying of the 104th Psalm, &c.; at 
which time de the said minister shall in- 
culcate this and such like sentences, ‘ Cursed 
be he which translateth the bounds and doles 
of his neighbours ;’ or such other order of 
prayer as shall be hereafter appointed.” 
There does not, remarks Mr. Faulkner, in 
his History of Kensington, appear to be any 
law by which the observance of this custom 
can be enforced, nor can the ecclesiastical 
judges oblige the churchwardens to go their 

ounds. W. G. C. 
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Antiquariana. 


DOMESDAY. 

Domespay, or Domesday book, (Liber judi- 
ciarius, vel censualis Angh@,) is a most 
ancient record, made in the time of William 
the Conqueror, and now remaining in the 
Exchequer, fair and legible, consisting of two 
volumes, a greater and a less; the greater 
containing a survey of all the lands in Eng- 
land, except the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, and 
part of Lancashire, which it is said were 
never surveyed; and excepting Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, which three last are compre- 
hended in the lesser volume. There is also 
a third book, which differs from the others in 
form more than matter, made by the com- 
mand of the same king. And there is a 
fourth book kept in the Exchequer which 
is called Domesday; and, though a very 
large volume, is only an abridgment of the 
others. Likewise, a fifth book is. kept in the 
Remembrancer’s office, in the Exchequer, 
which has the name of Domesday, and is 
the very same with the fourth before men- 
tioned. Our ancestors had many Dome- 
books. Alfred had a roll which he called 
Domesday; and the Domesday book made 
by William I. referred to the time of Edward 
the Confessor, as that of King Alfred did to 
the time of Ethelred. The fourth book of 
Domesday has many pictures and gilt letters 
in the beginning, relating to the time of 
Edward the Confessor; this led him who 
made notes on Fitzherbert’s register into a 
mistake in 14, where he tells us that 
Liber Domesday factus fuit tempore regis 
Edwardi. 

The book of Domesday was begun by five 
justices, assigned for that purpose in each 
county, in the year 1081, and finished anno 
1086. The question whether lands are an- 
cient demesne, or not, is to be decided by 
the Domesday of William I., from whence 
there is no appeal: and it is a book of such 
authority that even the Conqueror himself 
submitted some cases wherein he was con- 
cerned, to be determined by it. The addition 
of day to this Dome book, was not meant 
with any allusion to the final day of judg- 
ment as most persons have conceived ; but 
was to strengthen and confirm it, and signi- 
fieth the judicial decisive record, or book of 
dooming, judgment, and justice. .(Ham- 
mond’s Annot.) Camden calls this book 
Gulielmi Librum Censualem, or the tax- 
book of King William ; and it was further 
called Magna Rolla Winton. (See the 
— copy of Domesday book, p. 332.) 

ere is, (according to Blount,) an ancient 
toll in Chester Castle, called Domesday roll. 
At York, Worcester, and other cathedrals, 
the registers, or chartularies, ate. called 


Domesday books. A transcript of the Domes- 
day book of William I. has been made, 
printed, and published, for easy access by 
antiquaries and historians. (See Spelm. in 
verb Domesdei.) 

The Dome book, or Liber Judicialis, of 
Alfred, was composed under his direction 
for the general use of the whole kingdom, 
and contained the local customs of the several 
provinces. This book is said to have been 
extant so late as the reign of Edward IV. ; 
but it is now lost. It probably contained 
the principal maxims of the common law, 
the penalties for misdemeanours, and the 
forms of judicial proceedings. Thus much, 
at least, may be collected from the injunction 
to observe it, which is found in the laws of 
Edward the Elder, son of Alfred, c. 1. (See 
also Leg. Inw. c. 29, and Spelm. in verb 
Dombec. C. H. 


ANCIENT CELT. 


A snort time since there was found, on the 
property of the Duke of Gordon at Black- 
hills, a curious article, made of brass, which 
is manifestly one of the implements of war 
used by the ancient Gauls. It was discovered 
several feet below the surface of the earth, 
where it must have been for ages, as the spot 
has been for time immemorial a wild, uncul- 
tivated heath. It is between four and fiva 
inches in length, and rather better than one 
in breadth. It is one of the kind described. 
by Logan, in his Highlands of Scotland, ag 
of simple and plain construction and tapered 
towards each end. It has been sup; 

some antiquaries, that, independently of the 
application of these celts to purposes of war, 
they were used in the Druidical sacrifices so 
common in Scotland in the early stages of 
its history. Others are of opinion that they 
were also — as mo yo of car- 
pentry, and that answi ie purposes 
of a chisel, and oe. W. G. C. 
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THE BUFF-TIP MOTH, (Pyg@ra bucephala.) 
By James Fennell. 
Tne caterpillars, or larve, of this species are 
gregarious, and occasionally commit exten- 
sive ravages on beech, limes, oaks, willows, 
hazels, and elms. In some years their devas- 
tations are very great, while in others they 
are not considerable. Mr. Rennie notices 
that they abounded in many parts of the 
country in ]826, and states that he observed 
them particularly abundant during that year, 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill, and also at Compton- 


Bassett, in Wiltshire. A Correspondent to  . 


the Field Naturalist, who passes under the 
cognomen of “ Solitarius,’’ observes in his 
diary of natural history occurrences, that on 
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the 29th of September, 1832, he found these 
larve “very plentiful in Hyde Park, where 
they committed extensive ravages on the 
foliage of the trees.”* 

The full-grown larvee, on account of their 
very conspicuous dress of yellow, striped with 
small parallel black lines, are readily perceived 
on the trees which they are ravaging ; but, in 
most cases, the leafless condition of the trees 
is the first thing to excite attention, even 
before the cause is discovered; for the 
branches of such as have been attacked will 
usually be found deprived of their leaves on 
one side, while the other side still retains 
them. The latter circumstance arises from 
the methodical plan pursued by the larve 
when engaged in va a In their smaller 
state, they associate in large numbers, mar- 
shalling themselves together in the order of 
a-file or regiment, and in this organized 
manner commence eating those leaves that 
are nearest to them; for, instead of wander- 

ing like other caterpillars, in different direc- 
tions, they endeavour, as far as practicable, 
to pursue a straight line of march. From 
the paucity of the moths to be seen, it is 
probable that few of the larva arrive at their 
perfect state, being perhaps destroyed by 
insectivorous birds, It has been long ascer- 
tained that they constitute a great portion of 
the cuckoo’s breakfast, a discovery that proves 
the recent conjecture of Mr. Jesse correct, in 
thinking that this bird feeds early in the 
morning.t When a full-grown larva is 
touched, it knocks its head about in all 
directions, as though attempting to repel the 
Moenty taken, with a blow, and not unfre- 
quently opens its mandibles or jaws, as though 
it would Tfliet a bite. oe a 
The caterpillar, previous to its change to a 
chrysaljs, a transformation that takes place 
in October, forms for itself in the earth a 
sort of cup or pupa-case, composed of clay, 
intended as a place of rest and concealment 
during the time it remains in the latter inae- 
tive state. On the first day after the chry- 
salis is formed, it is of a light green colour 
and very soft, but gradually assumes a 
darker appearance, and at length is dark 
brown and hard. A chrysalis which I had 
in my possession exhibited the singular cir- 
-cumstance of having three pair of feet-like 
protuberances ; the first pair being the largest, 
the second somewhat smaller, and the third 
the least of either. 
The moths, themselves, generally appear 
in May, but under favourable circumstances 
come forth as early as the middle of April. 


* Field Naturalist, vol. ii. p. 43. 

+ “I have often watched the cuckyo, but never yet 
saw it-in the act of procuring its food, a circum- 
stance which almost makes me think that he feeds 
late at night only, or very early in the morning, 
when moths are most abundant.” —Jesse’s Gleanings 
in Natural History, (second series,) p. 6. 
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They are very beautiful creatures, their gene- 
ral colour being silvery grey, and having a 
large round spot of light yellow on each 
wing. en engaged in copulation, (which 
occurs about the third week in June,) they 
conceal their heads, legs, and antenna, and 
fold their wings in such a manner, I have 
observed, as to bear so great a resemblance 
to a piece of whitish bark, that a person, 
even though he were an entomologist, might 
regard them as such; and, on being dis- 
turbed at such a time they drop from the 
leaf cn which they rested, on to the ground, 
without altering their simulated appearance. 
About five days after fecundation, the female 
deposits her globular eggs on the leaves of 
such trees as nature has ordained to be the 
food of her offspring:—a providential fore- 
sight common, it may be remarked, to all 
insects. Each egg is about the size of a 
common pin’s head, and if examined, will 
be found very like a minute model of the 
human eye. Having laid her eggs, she then, . 
as is the case with every insect after the 
performance of such a task, expires almost 
immediately. 


THE RHINOCEROS. 
(Continued from page 281.) 


Tue rhinoceros utters a note like the grunt 
of a boar; which increases to a shrill sound 
when he becomes enraged or hungry. He 
will consume 124 pounds of vegetable food 
in the course of the day, and drink in propor- 
tion. Dr. Parsons tells us that the rhinoceros 
he saw, from the time of his being first taken 
to the time of his landing in England, cost 
one thousand pounds. 

In a state of nature, the rhinoceros com- 
monly lives in solitude, moves slowly with 
his head hanging down, and often uproots 
vegetables by ploughing the earth with his 
horn. The latter is solid, and when turned 
in the lathe, is fashioned into a drinking cup; 
and the ancient creed is, that if any noxious 
fluid were poured into a cup of this descrip- 
tion, it would instantly foam and boil over the 
brim ; although we believe this superstition 
is associated with the African species. Thé 
flesh of the rhinoceros, though coarse and 
fibrous, is said to be similar in its flavour to 
pork, and better than that of the elephant. 

Of the Indian rhinoceros lately living in 
the Garden of Plants at Paris, MM. Frederic 
Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire have pub- 
lished an interesting memoir. “This rhino- 
ceros was but young, and contrary to the 
commonly received opinion, was habitually of 
a very gentle disposition, obedient to his 
keeper, and receiving his care and attention 
with a real affection. However, he would 
occasionully be seized with fits of fury, during 
which it was not prudent to come near him. 
No cause could be assigned for these violent 
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paroxysms: one might say that a_ blind 
impulse or desire to regain a state of liberty, 
(which he had _ never enjoyed,) excited him 
to break his chains, and escape from the 
bondage in which he was retained. Bread 
and fruits, however, always pacified him; 
and the claims of hunger always silenced 
those of liberty; so that this resource against 
his fury was always kept in reserve. He 
knew those persons who most indulged him 
in his gowrmandise, and they were received 
with the liveliest manifestations of affection : 
the moment he saw them he stretched to- 
wards them his long upper lip, opened his 
mouth, and drew in his tongue. The narrow 
stall in which he was confined did not allow 
him to manifest much intelligence ; and his 
keeper took no other pains than to induce 
him to forget or misconceive his own strength, 
and to obey: but from the attention which 
he paid to every thing which was passing 
around him, and from the readiness with 
which he distinguished individuals, and 
recognised those circumstances which seemed 
the preliminaries of his receiving something 
agreeable to him, one can readily judge that 
his intelligence would have acquired a greater 
developement under more favourable circum- 
stances. But his immense force, and the 
apprehensions constantly entertained that in 
one of his fits of passion he would break 
down his apartment, insured for him the 
most indulgent treatment; nothing was re- 
wired of him without a reward, and the 
little degree of motion which was allowed 
him, was an additional reason for requiring 
from him no other actions than to open his 
mouth, turn his head to the right or to the 
left, hold up his leg, &c.” 

This specimen was received in Paris in 
1815. His height at the highest part of his 
back was 5 ft. 6in., or upwards of double the 
height of the young animal at the Surrey 
Gardens: his length was nearly 8 ft. or 3 ft, 
more than that of our specimen. The skin 
was of a deep violet grey colour, which 
seemed almost black, when oiled or greased ; 
and this kind of lubrication was performed 
twice or thrice a week, to prevent the skin 
drying and cracking. At certain parts, as the 
outer side of the limbs, the knees, and on 
the head, the tubercles of the skin had ac- 
quired such a length, as to resemble horny 
threads, closely arranged in a parallel man- 
ner one against the other; and it is these 
papille which some authors have termed 
excrescences. He collected together the 
smallest morsels of food with his movable 
upper lip to carry them to his mouth; and 
when he ate hay, he formed it with his 
upper lip into little bunches, which he after- 
wards introduced between his teeth by means 
of his tongue. His horn was short and 
blunt, and he made use if it to strike against 
objects when he was enraged. One might 


see that he was borne by an instinctive im- 
pulse to make use of that part in preference 
to every other when the employment of his 
strength was required. 

The tractability of the thinoceros has been 
confirmed by observers in the native country 
of the animal. Bishop Heber saw at Luck- 
now five or six very large rhinoceroses, of 
which he found that prints and drawings 
had given him a very imperfect conception. 
They are more bulky animals, and of a 
darker colour than the Bishop supposed ; 
though the latter difference might be occa- 
sioned by oiling the skin. The folds of 
their impenetrable skin also surpassed all 
which the Bishop had expected. Those at 
Lucknow were quiet and gentle animals, ex- 
cept that one of them had a feud with horses. 
They seemed to propagate in captivity with- 


out reluctance. They had sometimes how- v7 


dzhs, or chaiselike seats on their backs, and 
were once fastened in a carriage, but only as 
an experiment, which was never followed up. 
The Bishop, however, subsequently, saw a 
rhinoceros, (the present of Lord Amherst to’ 
the Guiewar,) which was so tamed as to be 
ridden by a Mohout quite as patiently as an. 
elephant. 





BIRDS’ NESTS. 
Wuo has not admired the cell of the bee 
among the many wonderful works of that: 
creature, whose labours almost rival the 
proud ingenuity of man. There is, probably, 
nothing more extraordinary in the animal’ 
world than the construction of this said cell, 
the exquisiteness of which has not been 
overlooked by naturalists; yet we fear that 
thousands who gaze with wonder at models 
in public galleries, are unacquainted with 
the wondertul labours in progress within a 
bee-hive. How can we reconcile this seeming. 
inconsistency—this overweening fondness of 
man for his own works ! : 
Yet a bird’s nest presents a phenomenon 
nearly as wonderful as the cell of the bee; 
and this position has hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands of illustrations in the architecture of 
birds. We will take, for example, the pendur é 
lous nest of the Indian Baya Bird, of which © 
much more seems to have been written than 
correctly understood. The materials of this ; 
nest ate usually fibres of the fronds of the 4 
almyra, cocoa-nut palm, and wild date of 4 
ndia, sometimes mixed with grass, and oc. 
casionally made entirely of grass; these are: 
neatly interlaced, and form a texture of extra- 
ordinary strength. The nest is suspended, 
as represented in fig. 1, if from a palm, from 
the tip of a frond, and if from any other tree, 
from the extremity of a slender branch, those - 
overhanging water being always preferred, ' 
The nest will be seen by the section, fig. 2, 
to consist of only one chamber, with a long, 


tubular passage leading to it; although if 
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(Nests of the Baya Bird:—1. Perfect Nest. 2. Section of the same, with Eggs. 3, 4. Nests in progress of 
being built. 5. Egg.) 


has been said to comprise two or three sepa- 
rate apartments, an idea which may have 
arisen from a hasty glance at half-finished 
nests ; new ones are never added to the old. 
The pipe forming the entrance to the nest is 
seldom so long as here represented ; it often 
does not pass the bottom more than three or 
four inches ; and the mouth or the extremity 
is always left in an unfinished state. Many 
nests are always left unfinished, as figs. 3 
and 4; for what reason it is difficult to con- 
ceive. The bird. lays from four to six white 
eggs, one of which of the natural size is 
fig. 5. The white, when boiled, is transpa- 
rent, and the flavour is exquisitely delicious. 
The nests do not seem to be entirely deserted 
by the old birds at any time of the year. 
The young ones probably separate from them, 
and form new colonies, as, at certain seasons, 
they are to be seen by themselves, in large 
flocks. This account of the nests is from the 
Magazine of Natural History, and is written 
by an eye-witness of what he describes; yet 
‘a gentleman long resident in India,” states, 
in the Architecture of Birds, that the fact of 
the existence of separate chambers is indis- 
putable, and that it is equally certain that 
they are not occasioned by adding new nests 
to old ones, as such additions would be at 
once discernible from the difference occa- 
sioned in colour and texture by exposure to 
the weather. This account is irreconcilable 
with the Magazine description, and the Cor- 
respondent supposes that the nests noticed 
in the Architecture are those of some other 
species of loxia than the baya. 

The natives of India, where the baya is 
very common, often tell stories of its lighting 
up its nest with fire-flies, which it catches 
alive at night, and confines with moist clay 
or with cow-dung. That such flies are often 
found in the nest, where pieces of cow-dung 


are also stuck, is indubitable ; but it appears 
more probable that the bird feeds on the 
flies than enjoys their light. This is one of 
those pretty conceits of naturalists, which 
want confirmation. 

Bayas seem to be of a very social disposi- 
tion: numbers build on the same tree, or 
on neighbouring trees, and sing in concert 
during the breeding season, with very pleas- 
ing effect, but with little variety of note. 
The bird is called ¢enawit in Arabic, from 
its pendent nest. It is rather larger than a 
sparrow, with a yellow brown plumage, a 
yellowish head and feet, and a conic beak, 
very thick in proportion to its body. It is 
very docile, easily tamed, taught to fly off 
the finger, and return again at a signal; 
to dart after a ring or small coin dropped 
into a well, and catch it before it reaches the 
water; to fetch and ‘carry; and to perform 
other similar tricks. 

The nest next figured is that of the golden- 
banded oriole,* one of a well-known brilliant 
family of tropical birds. It consists of a 
hammock of twisted fibrous substances, so 
placed, (between the crutches of a low, 
thorny, small-leafed shrub, in the cut,) as to 
swing to the breeze. The loops by which it 
was strung up are very inartificially made, 
and it does not otherwise exhibit much nice 
labour in its construction ; nevertheless, the 
simplicity of its materials renders it curious: 
the twine-like fibres of which it is woven, are 
the filaments taken from between the folds 
of the gigantic fan-palm, which threads 
break away and hang like a fringe to the 
leaf; as shown in an engraving of this mag- 
nificent specimen of foliage, at page 105 of 
the present volume. 

These are foreign nests: in our own coun- 
try are some elaborate made nests. But as 

® Field Naturalist’s Magazine. 
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(Nest of the Golden-banded Oriole.) 


well observed of a bird’s nest in the Quar- 
terly Review, just published: “This object 
is so familiar to us, that it excites little or no 
curiosity ; but let it be shown to a person 
capable of reflection, who had never seen 
such a structure; let him examine the mate- 
tials of which it is composed, their admirable 
aptitude forthe purpose which it answers, the 
convenience of, its form for the shape and 
the warmth of its inhabitants, the lightness, 
the firmness, the neatness with which its 
materials are twisted and interwoven; and 
let him be assured that this curious structure 
was finished in a few weeks, by a pair of 
birds, with no other implements than the bill 
and the claws, and he would instantly be 
filled with profound astonishment: and how 
would this emotion be heightened, when he 
learned that the birds began to build it just 
in time to be ready for incubation, that it 
was the first they had ever made, and that 
they had therefore no experience of the days 
or weeks necessary for its completion ? if 
there be no ingenuity, no foresight in the 
animal, there must be wisdom and contriv- 
ance somewhere.” 


Pew Books. 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

By James Holman, R. N., F. R. S. &c. 
[This is the first portion of a work designed 
to extend to four volumes, and form a conse- 
cutive series of Mr. Holman’s voyages and 
travels round the world. The present volume 
contains: Madeira, Teneri St. Jago, 
Sierra Leone, Cape Coast, Accra, Fernando 
Po, Bonny, Calabar, and other rivers in the 
Bight of Biafra, Prince’s Island, Ascension, 
Rio Janeiro, and a Journey to the Gold 
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Mines. The reader may proba. 
bly require to be informed of the 
peculiar situation of the author— 
that he is blind—and that he feels 
bound to believe that his innate 
passion for travelling has been or- 
dained by a wise and benevolent 
Providence, as a source of conso- 
lation under an affliction which 
closes upon him all the deli 
and charms of the: visible. world. 
Yet, here a question is naturall: 
suggested, and as clearly suspend 
as follows :} 

The Author's Blindness. 


I am constantly asked, and I 
may as well answer the question 
here once for all, what is the use 
of travelling to one who cannot 
see? I answer. Does every tra- 
veller see all that he describes ?— 
and is not every traveller obliged to 
depend upon others for a great pro- 
portion of the information he col- 

; lects? Even Humboldt himself 
was not exempt from this necessity. The 

icturesque in nature, it is true, is shut out 
From me, and works of art are to me mere out- 
lines of beauty, accessible only to one sense ; 
but, perhaps, this very circumstance affords a 
stronger zest to curiosity, which is thus im- 
pelled to a more close and searching exami- 
nation of details than would be considered 
necessary to a traveller who might satisfy 
himself by the superficial view, and rest 
content with the first impressions conveyed 
through the eye. Deprived of that organ of 
information, 1 am compelled to adopt a more 
tigid and less suspicious course of inquiry, 
and to investigate analytically, by a train of 
patient examination, suggestions, and deduc- 
tions, which other travellers dismiss at first 
sight; so that, freed from the hazard of 
being misled by appearances, I am the less 
likely to adopt hasty and erroneous conclu- 
sions. I believe that, notwithstanding my 
want of vision, I do not fail to visit as many 
interesting points in the course of my travels 
as the majority of my contemporaries: and 
by having things described to me on the spot; 
I think it is possible for me to form as correct 
a judgment as my own sight would enable 
me to do: and to confirm my accuracy, I 
could bring many living witnesses to bear 
testimony to my endless inquiries, and insa- 
tiable thirst for collecting information. In 
deed, this is the secret of the delight I derive: 
from travelling, affording me as it does a 
constant source of mental occupation, and 
stimulating me so powerfully to physical 
exertion, that I can bear a greater degree of 
bodily fatigue, than any one could suppose 
my frame to be capable of supporting. 

I am frequently asked how I take my 
notes. It is simply thus: I keep a sort of 
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rough diary, which I fill up from time to 
time as opportunities offer, but not from day 
to day, for I am frequently many days in 
arrear, sometimes, indeed, a fortnight toge- 
ther: but I always vividly remember the 
daily occurrences which I wish to retain, so 
that it is not possible that any circumstances 
can escape my attention. I also collect dis- 
tinct notes on various subjects, as well as 
particular descriptions of interesting objects, 
and when I cannot meet with a triend to 
act as my amanuensis, I have still a resource 
in my own writing apparatus, of which, how- 
ever, I but seldom avail myself, as the process 
is much more tedious to me than that of 
dictation. But these are merely rough notes 
of the heads of subjects, which I reserve to 
expatiate upon at leisure on my return to old 
England. 

The invention of the apparatus to which I 
allude is invaluable to those who are afflicted 
with blindness. It opens not only an agree- 
able source of amusement and occupation in 
the hours of loneliness and retirement, but it 
affords a means of communicating our secret 
thoughts to a friend, without the interposition 
of a third party; so that the iutercourse and 
confidence of private correspondence, ex- 
cluded by a natural calamity, are thus pre- 
served to us by an artificial substitute. By 
the aid of this process, too, we may desire 
our correspondent to reply to our inquiries in 
a way which would be quite unintelligible to 
those to whom the perusal of the answer 
might be submitted. This apparatus, which 
is called the “ Nocto via Polygraph,” by Mr. 
Wedgwood, the inventor, is not only useful 
to the blind, but is equally capable of being 
rendered available to all persons suffering 
under diseases of the eyes; for, although it 
does not assist you to commit your thoughts 
to paper with the same facility that is at- 
tained by the use of pen and ink, it enables 
you to write very clearly and legibly, while 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are spared all risk of hurting your sight. 
. [The author embarked on board H. M. S. 
Eden, in July, 1827, on a passage to the 
coast of Africa, with Captain W. F. Owen, 
who had been appointed superintendant of a 
new settlement at Fernando Po; so that 
much novelty may be looked for in infor- 
mation respecting the above island, and we 
rejoice to find the expectation realized. Pass- 
ing Cape Finisterre, is the following note of 
the culture of] 


Coffee and Tea at Madeira. 


The planting of coffee has lately become 
very general in the vicinity of Funchal, chiefly 
in gardens and places not favourable for the 
culture of the vine, and this plant generally 
presents a most thriving appearance, produ- 
cing a berry which is highly esteemed, and 
is in such demand at Lisbon that there is no 
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doubt that the cultivation of it, will, here- 
after, become an object of some consideration ; 
and I may here Rees, that it is already 
gradually extending. The quality of this 
berry is so superior as to have rendered it an 
article of exportation, and the people more 
readily resort to this new branch of culture, 
from the decline in the demand for the 
secondary wines. Our Consul has recently 
introduced the tea plant at his seat up the 
mountain, from which some favourable spe- 
cimens have already been obtained. 
Crossing “the Line. 

[The old custom of shaving and ducking, 
it is satisfactory to find, is rapidly falling 
into disuse. 

In the account of St. Jago is an interest- 
ing description of orchilla weed, the most 
valuable produce of the island; which we 
intend to quote upon another occasion. At 
Sierra Leone is the following] 


Capture of Leopards. 


Mr. Campbell had two leopards, which he 
— with the intention of sending to 
England, secured in one of the out-buildings 
in his yard. They were brought from the 
Rio Pongas, about eighty miles to the north- 
ward of Sierra Leone, and were taken near 
that river in the following manner :—Some 
black fellows having discovered a leopard’s 
den, about a dozen of them, armed with 
muskets, placed themselves to watch thé 
departure of the dam in quest of prey. 
When they went to examine it they found 
two young ones, not larger than good sized 
cats, which they immediately bagged, and 
conveyed to the town. They were soon 
followed by the dam, but she would not 
venture to attack so great a number of 
persons; she continued, however, to hover 
about the town for several weeks before she 
despaired of recovering her young. 


Unhealthiness of Sierra Leone. 


There was, at one period, so much sickness 
at Sierra Leone, that this young man, Lieu- 
tenant Nott (then an ensign), was the Com- 
manding Officer in Barracks! 

Accompanied Mr. Macauley in a nde on 
horseback, through the grass-field, to a village 
called Portuguese Town, and round Barrack 
Hill, passing the new, and afterwards the 
old burying-ground, &c. The grass-field is 
said to be that part of Sierra Leone, which 
is the principal cause of the unhealthiness 
of the town, it swe in heavy rains, partly 
covered with water ; however, there are other 
causes in addition to this, that are said to 
contribute to the unhealthiness of the place. 
One of these is a belt of wood on the hill 
above the town; which must considerably 
impede the current of air, and, if this was 
cleared and cultivated, it would greatly im 
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‘prove the salubrity of the place ; but, I fear, 
the greatest evil of all is insurmountable, 
under existing circumstances, as it is not 
within the control of the colonists. This is 
the low marshy land that lies on the other 
side of the hay, and directly opposite the 
town, called the Boollam shore. 


Auction at Sierra Leone. 

There was an auction held to-day of the 
effects of the late Tasco Williams, Esq.; one 
peculiar feature of which is worth noting. 
The persons who had assembled were hospi- 
tably entertained with bread and cheese, and 
abundance of wine and spirits, with a view, 
no doubt, to increase the animation and 
excitement of the scene. Whether the bid- 
ders became extravagant in consequence, I 
do not know, but I think it very likely; at 
all events I suspect that the auctioneer was 
trying an experiment on the animal spirits 
of the company. This custom, althcugh by 
no means familiar to Englishmen, is very 
generally practised in the north of England. 
It is probably a relique of ancient manners. 


Alligators. 

We made an excursion to the island of 
Tasso before dinner, and returned to Bance 
Island, where we passed the night. On 
approaching Tasso, we saw a large alligator, 
which Mr. McCormack fired at, but appa- 
tently without anyeffect. It is a well known 
fact that the scales of these creatures will 
turn a bullet. They abound in the river, and 
are very fearless and ravenous. Some of the 
men belonging to the timber rafts, who 
incautiously trusted themselves in the water, 
have been on several occasions seized by the 
alligators and carried off, sometimes escaping 
with the loss of a leg or an arm; at other 
times, when the people on the rafts happened 
to sit at the sides, with their feet hanging 
over, the alligators have been known to ‘seize 
them by their legs and drag them into the 
water. They have been taken of the enor- 
mous length of eighteen feet. 


Che Public Journals. 


APPROACH AND FIRST VISIT TO LONDON. 
(From the Autobiography of ‘an English Opium-eater, 
in Tait’s Magazine.) 

Ir was a most heavenly day in May of this 
year, (1800,) when I first beheld and first 
entered this mighty wilderness, as to me it 
was, the city—no! not the city, but the 
nation of London. Often have I since then 
at distances of two and three hundred miles, 
or more, from this colossal emporium of men, 
wealth, arts, and intellectual power, felt the 
sublime expression of her enormous magni- 
tude in one simple form of ordinary occur- 
Tence, viz. in the vast droves of cattle, 
suppose upon the great north roads, all with 
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their heads directed to London, and ex- 
pounding the size of the attracting body, by 
the force of its attractive power, as measured 
by the never-ending succession of the droves, 
and the remoteness from the capital of the 
lines upon which they were moving. A 
suction so powerful, fele along radii so vast, 
and a consciousness at the same time, that 
upon other radii still more vast, both by land 
and by sea, the same suction is’ operating 
night and day, summer and winter, and hur- 
trying for ever into one centre the infinite 
means needed for her infinite purposes, and 
the endless tributes to the skill or to the 
luxury of her endless population, crowds the 
imagination with a pomp to which there is 
nothing corresponding upon this planet, 
either amongst the things that have been, or 
the things that are, except in ancient Rome* 
We, upon this occasion, were in an open car- 
riage; and, chiefly (as I imagine) to avoid 
the dust, we approached London by rural 
lanes and roads comparatively quiet and 
shady, collateral to the main ones, where any 
such could be found. In that mode of ap- 
proach, we missed some features of the 
sublimity belonging to any of the common 
approaches upon a main road; what I mean 
is, the whirl and uproar, the tumult and the 
agitation, which continually thicken and 
thicken throughout the last eight or ten 
miles before you reach the suburbs. Already 
at three stages’ distance upon some of the 
greatest roads, the dim presentiment of some 
vast capital reaches you obscurely, and like 
a misgiving. This blind sympathy with a 
mighty but unseen object in your neighbour- 
hood, continues to increase, you know not 
how. Arrived at the last station for changin 
horses, Barnet suppose, on one of the no 
roads, or Hounslow on the western, you no 
longer think (as in all other places) of naming 
the next stage; nobody says on pulling up, 
“ Horses on to London ;” that would sound 
ludicrous: one mighty idea broods over all 
minds, making it imposible to suppose any 
other destination. Launched upon this final 
stage, you soon begin to feel yourself entering 
the stream as it were of a Norwegian mael- 
strom ; and the stream at length becomes a 
rush. What is meant by the Latin word 


* Ancient Rome :—Vast, however, as the London 
is of this day, I am persuaded that it is far below the 
Rome of the Casars. It has long been a settled 
opinion among scholars, that the computations of 
Lipsius on this point were prodigiously harged ; 
and formerly | shared in that belief. But a closer 
study of the question, and a laborious cullation df 
the different data, (for any single record, iudepen- 
dently idered, can here establish nothing,) have 
satisfied me that Lipsius was nearer the truth than 
his crities ; and that the Roman population of ever 
class, slaves, aliens, people of the suburbs, included, 
lay between five and six millions: in which case the 
London of 1833, which counts more than a million 
and a half, but less than two millions, may be taken 
as laying between one-fourth and one-third of Rome. 




















trepidatio? Not any thing peculiarly con- 
a with panic ; 1 eda as ps to 
the hurrying to and fro of a coming battle, 
as of a coming flight; agitation is the 
nearest English word. This trepidation in- 
creases both audibly and visiby at every half 
mile, pretty much ag one may suppose the 
roar of Niagara and the vibration of the 
ground to grow upon the ear in the last ten 
miles of approach, with the wind in its fa- 
vour, until at length it would absorb and 
extinguish all other sounds whatsoever. Fi- 
nally, for miles before you reach a suburb of 
London, such as Islington for instance, a 
last great sign and augury of the immensity 
which belongs to the coming metropolis, 
forces itself upon the dullest observer, in the 

wing sense of his own utter insignificance. 
verywhere else in England, you yourself, 
horses, carriage, attendants (if you travel 
with any) are regarded with attention, per- 
haps even curiosity: at all events you are 
seen. But after passing the final posthouse 
on every avenue to London, for the latter ten 
or twelve miles, you become aware that you 
are no longer noticed : nobody sees you: no- 
body hears you: nobody 8 you; you 
do sal pa parc a at” Tn fact, how 
should you, at the moment of first ascertain- 
ing your own total unimportance in the sum 
of things—a poor, shivering unit in the 
aggregate of human life? Now, for the 
first time, whatever manner of man you were 
or seemed to be at starting, squire or “ squi- 
reen,” lord or lordling, and however related 
to that city, hamlet, or solitary house, from 
which yesterday or to-day you slipt your 
cable, beyond disguise yon find yourself but 
one wave in a total Atlantic, one plant (and 
a parasitical plant besides, needing alien 
props,) in a forest of America. 

These are feelings which do not belong 
by preference to thoughtful people—far less 
to people merely sentimental. No man ever 
was left to himself for the first time in the 
streets, as yet unknown of London, but he 
must have been saddened and mortified, 
perhaps terrified, by the sense of desertion 
and utter loneliness which belong to his 
situation. No loneliness can be like that 
which weighs upon the heart in the centre of 
‘faces never-ending, without voice or utter- 
ance for him; eyes innumerable, that have 
no speculation in their orbs which he can 
understand; and hurrying figures of men 
and women weaving to and fro, with no ap- 
parent purposes intelligible to a stranger, 
seeming like a masque of maniacs, or a pa- 
geant of shadowy illusions. The great length 
of the streets, in many quarters of London, 
the continual opening of transient glimpses 
into other vistas equally far-stretching, going 
off at angles tothe one which you are travers- 
ing, and the murky atmosphere which, settling 
upon the sremoter end of every long avénue, 


ny 
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wraps its termination in gloom and uncer. 
tainty—all these are circumstances aidi 
that sense of vastness and illimitable pro. 
portions which for ever brood over the as 

of London in its interior. Much of the feel- 
ing which belongs to the outside of London, 
in its approaches for the last few miles, I 
had lost, in consequence of the stealthy route 
of by-roads, through which we -crept into 
the suburbs. But for that reason, the more 
abrupt and startling had - been the effect 
of emerging somewhere into the Edgeware- 
road, and soon afterwards into the very 
streets of London itself; though what‘streets, 
or even what quarter of London, is now 
totally obliterated: from my mind, having 
perhaps never been comprehended. All that 
I remember is, one monotonous awe and 
blind sense of mysterious graudeur and Ba- 
bylonian confusion which seemed to pursue 
and to invest the whole equipage of human 
life, as we moved for nearly two hours 
through streets; sometimes brought to an- 
chor for ten minutes or more, by what is 
technically called a “lock,” that is, a line of 
carriages of every description inextricably 
massed, and obstructing each other, far as 
the eye could stretch; and then, as if under 
an enchanter’s rod, the “lock’’ seemed to 
thaw, motion spread with the fluent race of 
light or sound, through the whole ice-bound 
mass, until the subtle influence reached us 
also; who were again absorbed into the 
great rush of flying carriages ; or at times 
we turned off into some less tumultuous 
street, but of the same mile-long character, 
and finally drew up about noon, and alighted 
at some place which is as little within m 
distinct remembrance as the route by whi 
we reached it. 


SONG. 


Waenz flows the tranquil stream, 
So smoothly passing on, 

Like to a placid dream? 
*Tis to its Ocean gone. 


Whence flows it? By soft bank, 
Where gentle maidens lie ; 
Their music it has drank, 
Aud rain from Beauty’s eye. 


Augmented by sweet tears, 
itness of tender looks, 
Full many a tale it hears, 
Told by in-running brooks. 


— them all away, 

areless] ing on— 

Looks, toms, Tighe, music,—they 
Are to their n gone ! 

Fair flowers that kiss the wave, 
Bright leaves by Autumn shed, 

Float to their watery grave, 
To their eternal bed. 


Thus Life, a joyous dream, 
Thus Life, a tale of woe, 


Is but the — 
That doth to Ocean go. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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Motes of a Reaver. 


MODES OF HARNESSING H@RSES ON THE 4 
CONTINENT AND IN ENGLAND. 


Our new friend, the “ Old Man” of “ the 

ubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,” 
makes the following very sensible observations 
on what appears to be a national error. ] 

Many years have now elapsed since I first 
observed that,’ somehow or other, the horses 
on the Continent manage to pull a heavy 
carriage up a steep hill, or along a dead level 
with r ease to themselves than our 
English horses. Let any unprejudiced per- 
son attentively observe with what little appa- 
rent fatigue three, small, ill-conditioned ani- 
mals will draw not only his own re 
but very often that huge, overgrown vehicle, 
the French diligence, or the German eil- 
wagen, ‘and I think he will admit that, 
somewhere or other, there exists a mystery. 

But the whole equipment is so unsightly 
—the rope harness is so rude—the horses 
without blinkers look so wild—there is so 
much bluster and noise in the postilion, that, 
far from paying any compliment to the turn- 
out, one ,is very much disposed at once to 
condemn the whole thing, and, not caring a 
straw whether such horses be fatigued or 
not, 'to make no other remark than that, in 
England, they would have travelled at nearly 
twice the rate, with one-tenth of the noise. 

But neither the rate nor the noise is the 
question which I wish to consider, for our 
superiority in the former, and our inferiority 
in the latter, cannot be doubted. The thing 
I want, if possible, to account for, is, how 
such small, weak horses do manage to draw 
one’s carriage up hill, with so much unac- 
countable ease to themselves. 

Now, in English, French, and German 
harness, there exist, as it were, three degrees 
of comparison in the manner in which the 
head of the horse is treated ; for, in England, 
it is elevated, or borne up, by what we call 
the bearing-rein; in France: it is left as 
nature placed it (there being to common 
French harness no bearing-rein); and, in 
Germany, the head is tied down to the lower 
extremity of the collar, or else the collar is 
so made, that the animal is by it deprived of 
the power of raising his head. 

ow, it is undeniable that the English 
extreme and the German extreme cannot 
both be right; and, passing over for a mo- 
ment the French method, which is, in fact, 
the state of nature, let us for a moment con- 
sider which is best, to beat a horse’s head 
up, as in England, or to pull it downwards, 
asin Germany. In my humble opinion both 
are wrong: still there is some science in the 
German error; whereas in our treatment of 
the poor animal, we go directly against all 
mechanical calculation. 
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In a state of nature, the wild horse (as 
everybody knows) has two distinct gaits or 
attitudes. If man, or any still wilder beast, - 
come suddenly upon him, up goes his head ; 
and as he first stalks and then trots gently 
away, with ears erect, snorting with his nose, 
and proudly snuffing up the air, as if exulting 
in his freedom; as one fore-leg darts before 
the other, one sees. before one a picture of 
doubt, astonishment, and hesitation,—all of 
which feelings seem to rein him, like a troop- 
horse, on tie boundhee; but attempt to pursue 
him, and the moment he defies you—the 
moment, determining to escape, he shakes 
his head, and lays himself to his work, how 
completely does he alter his attitude !—for 
then down goes his head, and from his ears’ 
to the tip of his tail, there is in his vertebra 
an undulating action which seems to: propel 
him, which works him along, and which, it 
is evident, you could not deprive him of, 
without materially diminishing his speed. - 

Now, in harness, the horse has naturally 
the same two gaits, or attitudes; and it is 
quite true that he can start away with a 
carriage, either in the one or the other; but 
the means by which he succeeds in this 
effort, the physical powers. which, in each 
case, he calls into action, are essentially diffe- 
rent; for in the one attitude he works by his 
muscles, and in the other by his own dead, 
or rather living, weight. In order to grind 
corn, if any man were to erect a steam-engine 
over a fine, strong, running stream, we should 
all say to him, “ Why do you not allow your 
wheel to be turned by culd water instead of 
by hot? Why do you not avail yourself of 
the weight of the water, instead of expending 
your capital in converting it into the power. 
of steam ? In short, why do you not use the 
simple resource which nature has presented 
ready made to your hand?” In the same 
way, the Germans might say to us, “ We 
acknowledge a horse can drag a carriage by 
the power of his muscles, but why do you 
not allow him to drag it by his weight ?” 

In France, and particularly in Germany, 
horses do draw by the weight; and it is to 
encourage them to raise up their backs, and 
lean downwards with their heads, that the 
German collars are made in the way I have 
described; that, with a certain d of 
rude science, the horse’s nose is tied to the 
bottom of his collar, and that the postilion at 
starting, speaking gently to him, allows him 
to get himself into a proper attitude for his 
draught. 

The horse, thus treated, leans against the 
resistance which he meets with, and his 
weight being infinitely _ than his 
draught (I mean the balance being in his 
favour), the carriage follows him without 
much more strain or effort on his part, than 
if he were idly leaning his chest against his 
matiger. It is true the flesh of his shoulder 
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Maay become sore from severe pressure, but 
his sinews and muscles are comparatively -at 
rest. 

Now, as a contrast to this picture of the 
German horse, let any one observe a pair of 
English post-horses dragging a heavy weight 
up a hill, and he will at once see that the 
poor creatures are working by their muscles, 
and that it is by sinews and main strength 
the resistance. is overcome; but how can it 
be otherwise? for their heads are consider- 
ably higher than nature intended them to be 
even in walking, in a state of liberty, carry- 
ing nothing but themselves. The balance 
of their bodies is, therefore, absolutely turned 
against, instead of leaning in favour of, their 
@raught, and thus cruelly deprived of the 
mechanical advantage of weight which every- 
where else in the universe is duly appre- 
ciated, the noble spirit of our high-fed horses 
induces them to strain and drag the carri 
forwards by their muscles; and, if the reader 
will but pass his hands down the back sinews 
of one of our stage-coach or post-chaise horses, 
he will soon feel (though not so keenly as 
they do) what is the fatal consequence. It 
is true that, in ascending a very steep hill, an 
English postilion will occasionally unhook 
the bearing-reins of his horses; but the poor 
jaded creatures, trained for years to work in a 
false attitude, cannot, in one moment, get 
themselves into the scientific position which 
the German horses are habitually encouraged 
to adopt ; besides this, we.are so sharp with 
our horses—we keep them so constantly on 
the gui vive, or, as we term it, in hand—that 
we are always driving them from the use of 
their weight, to the application of their 
sinews. 

That the figure and attitude of a horse 
working by his sinews, is infinitely prouder 
than when he is working by his weight, 
(there may exist, however, false pride among 
horses as well as among men,) I most rea- 
dily admit, and, therefore, for carriages of 
luxury, where the weight bears little propor- 
tion to the powers of the two noble animals, 
I acknowledge that the sinews are more than 

sufficient for the slight labour required ; but 
to bear up the head of a poor horse at plough, 
or at any slow, heavy work, is, I humbly con- 
ceive, a barbarous error, which ought not to 
be persisted in. 

I may be quite wrong in the way in which 
I have just endeavoured to account for the 
fact that horses on the Continent draw heavy 
weights with apparently greater ease to them- 
selves than our horses, and I almost hope that 
I am wrong; for laughing, as we all do, at 
the German and French harness; sneering, 
as we do, at their ropes, and wondering out 
loud, as we always do, why they do not copy 
us, it would be not a little provoking were 
we, in spite of: our fine harness, to find out, 
that for slow, heavy draught, it is better to 
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tie a horse’s nose downwards, like the Ger- 
man, than wpwards, like the English, and 
that the French way of leaving them at 
liberty is better than both. 





SUNSET. 
From Sardanapalus, by Lord Byron. 
Beleses, (the Chaldwan soothsayer.) The sun goes 
down: methinks he sets more slowly, 
Taking his last look of Assyria’s empire. 
How red he glares amongst those deepening clouds, 
Like the blood he predicts! If not in vain, 
Thou sun that sinkest, and te stars which rise, 
I have outwatch’d thee, reading ray by ray 
The edicts of your orbs, which make Time tremble 
For what he brings the nations, ’tis the furthest 
Hour of Assyria’s years. And yet how calm ; 
An earthquake should announce so great a fall— 
A summer’s sun discloses it. Yon disk, 
To the star-read Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Seem’d everlasting : but, oh! thou true sun! 
The burning oracle of all that live, 
As fountain vf all life, and symbol of pad 
im who bestows it, wherefore dost thou limit 
Thy lore unto calamity? Why not — 
Unfold the rise of days more worthy thine 
All-glorious burst from ocean? why not dart 
A beam of hope athwart the future’s years, : 
As of wrath to its days? Hear me! oh! hear me! 
I am thy worshipper, thy priest, thy servant— 
I have gazed on thee at thy rise and fall, 
And bow’d my head beneath thy mid-day beams, 
When my eye dared not meet thee. I have watch’d 
For thee, and after thee, and pray’d to thee, 
And sacrificed to thee, and read, and fear'd thee, 
And ask'd of thee, and thou hast answer’'d—but 
Only to thus much; while I speak, he sinks— 
Is gone—and leaves his beauty, not his knowled ze, 
To the delighted west, which revels in 
Its hues of dying glory. Yet what is 
Death, so it be but glorious? Tis a sunset : 
And mortals may be happy to resemble 
The gods but in decay. 





HALLEY’S COMET. 

[The accompanying remarks are by the 
Quarterly Reviewer.] We may add to what 
is said (by Mrs. Somerville,) that Mr. Lub- 
bock has also investigated the course of 
this body, and has come to a conclusion 
somewhat different from both these above- 
mentioned astronomers. The “ Nautical Al- 
manac” for 1835, just published, contains a 
representation of the path of the comet among 
the stars, according to each of these three 
mathematicians, its places‘being marked from 
Aug. 7, 1835, to Feb. 7, 1836. The positions, 
according to the different computations, 
though not very far asunder, are sufficiently 
distinct to make the separation, at a certain 
period, very wide. M. Pontecoulant, M. 
Damoiseau, and ‘Mr. Lubbock, start their 
comets close together in August ; but by the 
4th of October, Pontecoulant, is a whole 
length behind Damoiseau, (except these 
“ fiery steeds” have bodies and tails of por- 
tentous prolixity,) and Lubbock decidedly 
shvots a-head of both. It will be extremely 
interesting, when the period arrives, to ob- 
serve which of the three lines the Comet him- 
self will select. 
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BANKS OF THE RHINE. 


By the shore, you see from place to place the 
islands stretching their green length along, 
and breaking the exulting tide. Village 
rises upon village, and viewed from the dis- 
tance as you sail, the pastoral errors that 
enamoured us of the village life, crowd thick 
and fast upon us. So still do these hamlets 
seem, so sheltered from the passions of the 
world; as if the passions were not like 
winds—only felt where they breathe, and 
invisible save by their effects! Leaping into 
the broad bosom of the Rhine comes many 
a stream and rivulet upon either side. Spire 
upon spire rises and sinks as you sail on. 
Mountain and city —the solitary island—the 
castled stvep—like the dreams of ambition, 
suddenly appear, proudly swell, and dimly 
fade away. — Bulwer. 


Anecdote Gallery. 











NAVAL ANECDOTES. 

Tus gallant Admiral Hobson, having been 
left an orphan at a very early age, was ap- 
prenticed to a tailor; but disliking his 
situation, and inspired by the sight of a 
squadron of men-of-war coming round the 
Dun-nose, he suddenly quitted his work, ran 
to the beach, jumped into the first boat he 
saw, and plied his oars so skilfully, that he 
quickly reached the admiral’s ship, where he 
entered as a sea-boy. Within a day or two 
afterwards, they met a French squadron, and 
during the action that ensued, while the 
admiral and his antagonist were engaged 
yard-arm and yard-arm, young Hobson con- 
trived to get on board the enemy's ship 
unperceived, and struck and carried off the 
French flag: at the moment when he re- 
gained his own vessel, the British tars shout- 
ed “ victory,” without any other cause than 
that the enemy’s colours had disappeared. The 
French crew, thrown into confusion by this 
event, ran from their guns, and while the 
officers were ineffectually endeavouring to 
tally them, the British seamen boarded their 
ship and forced them to surrender. At this 
juncture, Hobson descended from the shrouds 
with the French flag wrapped round his arm; 
and after triumphantly exhibiting his prize 
to the seamen upon the main-deck, he was 
ordered to the quarter-deck, where the admiral 
complimented him on his bravery, and assured 
him of his protection. 

Colonel S——, of the Royal Marines, was 
always distinguished for the perspicuity and 
brevity of his speeches, of which the follow- 
ing, which was delivered on going into the 
battle of the Nile, is a specimen :—Sir James 
Saumarez. who commanded the man-of-war 
towhich he belonged, had, in a lengthened 
speech, wound up the feelings of his hearers 
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to the highest pitch of ardour for the fight, 
by reminding them of the duty they owed to 
their king and country; and, though last, 
not least, he desired them to call to mind 
their families, their parents, and sweethearts, 
and to fight as if the battle solely depended 
on their individual exertions. He was an- 
swered by looks and gestures highly expres- 
sive of their determination; then, turning to 
our hero, he said, “ Now, S » 1 leave you to 
speak to the marines.” Colonel S—— imme- 
diately directed their attention to the land 
beyond the French fleet. “ Do you see that 
land there?” he asked. They all shouted 
“ Ay, ay, sir!” ‘ Now, my lads, that’s the 
land of Egypt; and if you don’t fight like 
devils, you'll soon be in the house of bon- 
dage.” He was answered by a real British 
yell fore and aft. 


The following anecdote of the hero of the 
Nile is related in a work entitled Anecdotal 
Reminiscences. Lord Nelson was on a visit 
at Mr. Beckford’s, in Grosvenor-square, at a 
time of general scarcity, when persons in 
every rank of life denied themselves the use 
of that necessary article of food, bread, at 
dinner, and were content, for the sake of 
example, with such vegetables as the season 
afforded. Lord Nelson, however, contrary to 
the established etiquette of the dinner-table, 
calied for bread, and was respectfully inform- 
ed by one of the domestics in waiting, that, 
in consequence of the scarcity of wheat, bread 
was wholly dispensed with at the dinner- 
table of Mr. Beckford. Lord Nelson looked 
angry, and, desiring his own attendant to be 
called, he drew forth a shilling from his 
pocket, and commanded him to go out and 
purchase him a loaf; observing, that after 
having fought for his bread, he thought it 
_ that his countrymen should deny it to 

im. 





During the repast given by the Crown 
Prince of Denmark to Lord Nelson, after 
the battle of Copenhagen, and the prelimi- 
naries of pacification were adjusted, his 
lordship spoke in raptures of the bravery of 
the Danes, and particularly requested the 
prince to introduce him to a very young 
officer, whom he described as having per- 
formed wonders during the battle, by attack- 
ing his own ship immediately under her 
lower guns. It proved to be the gallant 
young Welmos, a stripling of seventeen ; the 
British hero embraced him with the enthu- 
siasm.of a brother, and delicately intimated 
to the prince that he ought to make him an 
admiral; to which the prince very happily 
replied, “ If, my lord, I were to make all my 
brave officers admirals, I should have no 
captains or lieutenants in my service.” This 
heroic youth had volunteered the command 
of a praam, which is a sort of raft, carrying 
six small cannon, and manned with twenty- 
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four men, who pushed off from the shore, 
and, in the fury of the a them- 
selves under the stern of Lord Nelson’s ship, 
which they most successfully attacked in 
such ‘a manner that, though they were below 
the reach of the stern chasers, -the. British 
‘marines made terrible slaughter amongst 
‘them : twenty of these: gallant men fell by 
their bullets, ‘but «their young ‘commander 
‘continuéd - knee-deep * in - dead: at: his : post 
until «the truce ‘wad ‘announced... He. was 
honoured,‘ as’ he ‘moat ‘eminently.deserved to 
be;! with the: grateful remembrance /of, his 
country and of his prince; who,‘as:a. matk of 
‘his ; preserited ‘him’ with ‘a’ medallion, 
commemorative of'his ‘gallantry; and appoint- 
ed’ ‘hifh ‘tothe eomimand: of ‘his ‘yacht, in 
which: he madé his annual:visit to’ Holstein.» 

In the battle of Trafalgar, ‘an ‘officer was 
‘wounded by a gtape-shot: entering the abdo- 


‘men, and the surgeon candidly assured .him 


that .he »had: but. a short,time to live. The 
officer desired .that. some person’ would lend 
chim:a .shirt_.“to caulk-himself with, while 
he: made ‘his-will.” : This,was furnished, and 
he , stufféd. it: into his-side, while he thus ad- 
“dressed his:friend : You know that my poor 
mother: depends ‘solely on my, exertions ; take 
atotice ‘how many ships have struck before I 
die, and mind that she shares ‘for on, 

: i ¥ .G.C.., 


Che. Gatherer. 


‘ -Gawdy Days.—Blount, in his Dictionary, 
sey ‘Phe’ etymo of the word ‘Gawdy, 
y ‘be taken ‘from “Judge Gawdy, who (as 
some affirm) was ‘the first institutor-of those 
days ; or Hea —_ ingriane poerenn (to 
say truth are days of ‘joy,. as bringi 
good ae to the hungry ‘students. Inveo - 
leges they are most commonly called Gawdy, 
in.ings of court Grand Days, and. in some 
other places they are called Collar Days.” -; 
- Architecture..and Peter .Wilkins,—Mr. 
Wilkins is working “.double-tides,”” ,as, they 
say in the dock-yards::his National.Gallery 
is growing.as fast.as-asparagus; and if the 
front, or end; or side, (or -whateyer it; may. be, 
-which : gives; as. the ;French call it, to,/St. 
-Martin’sdane, the measure‘of. its. breadth;'a 
‘most splendid affair it will:be. . The.fault of 
seit eesepliesh aly in the Louvre, which 


isias:long-as: ia its iatrowness; 





_ but this thing: incfit. Mastin’s-lane.is about a 


quarter the width.of'that ;—to be sure, it will 
mot: be ‘one. quasteé:its length. /; Butieven sup- 
posing: the ‘relative faulty proportions :to ‘be 
‘retained, what a thing’ it'will be to‘have.a 
‘little: National a. chundred ‘and. fifty 
feet lotig, and about thirteen wide ! :However, 
we shall wait : ‘all we hope is there may be a 
portico—something to cut up St. Martin’s 
Church—something to emulate the beauties 
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of the London U; only we do 


pray that Mr. 
Wilkins, on the present occasion, may be 
good enough to put his staircase inside of 
the house, and not leave it on the outside, ag 
he has done at the place up in Gower-street. 
St.,George’s Hospital, now the railing is 


clear, is a cheering prospect to those who 
hope the best : ‘it is a splendid edifice; and 
is, we are informed ‘by Our’ niedicdl ‘friends, 
quité ‘as convenient’ within, ‘as’ it is Beautiful 
without.— New Montlily'Magazind.* ' 

. Kalue of, a: Beard.—The ‘clever traveller 
quoted at p. 297, notes : ,“ Beards always com- 
mand respect, , because, they, are worn by the 
old’ men of their own country; ,and, on our 
first. arrival, the chiefs _of , ernapdo Po ad- 
dressed with delight, ajl:those among us who 
wore, them. ‘When Lieutenant, Woodman 
Teft the island for Cape. Coast, his beard 
was, of’. considerable length, but~ meeting 
with Commodore Collier at Accra, that officer 


“would not tecéive: ‘him *in -his ‘Fernando Po 


costume. Being unequal:to contend with 


‘the “higher powers, he yielded, to the alter. 


natiye of. removing his beard, in preference 
to subjecting himsélf‘to the consequences of 
his superior officer's ‘displeastiré.” But: when 
he’ came back ‘to’ Fernando ‘Po,’ the native 
chiefs turned’ from Kim with ‘contempt, be- 
lieving that he ‘cduld not’Have lést 80 digni- 


fiéd an ‘apperidage without’ having committed’ 
wt t ot he BIS = 0 


sit t crime.” . - on 2 ro wed 

. Granting. Degrees.—Irnerius, the cele- 
brated jurist, is said to have ,introduced the 
degree of doctor into the universities. The 
first ceremony of this kind was performed at 
Bologna, .on the person of Bulgarus, 1130, 
who to profess the Roman law, and on 
that ogcasion, was promoted to the doctorate. 
The .custom was soon transferred from the 
faculty of the law.to that of theology; and 
Peter, Lombard ‘is the first doctor in sacred 
theology upon record in the university of 
Paris:, . Ancient English writers hold the 
venerable. Bede to have been the first doctor 
at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Ox. 
ford; the latter died in the year 712. But 
the, accurate Spelman thinks there was no 
title, ior degree, in England, till the reign of 
King ‘Johp,;.about the year 1207. John 


. Hambois,is,sypposed tobe the first musician 


who, was honoured with the title of. doctor in 
England; whether he was a member of the 
university of Oxford or Cambridge does not 
appear, nor is it known at what precise period 
he received his diploma. Holinshed, in his 
Chronicles, tells us:—“ John Hambois was 
an. excellent musician, and for his notable 
cunning therein, he was made a doctor of 
music. is ‘ P. T. W. 
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